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tions forbade any sort of menace or show of ill-humour,
to leave his hearers in some doubt as to His Majesty's
conduct under such a disappointment. But it was all
to no purpose. The Turks were in far too exalted a
frame of mind to reason. The Sultan was dreaming
of conquests. The populace was in a white heat of
martial and religious fervour. And the few pashas who
shrank from a conflict with the Empire which had already
given them such bitter proofs of its might felt that a
moment had arrived at which no Government could
accept a compromise without exciting at home discon-
tents more formidable than any peril from without could
possibly be.

And of Turkey, at this hour, it could hardly be said
that she had a Government. Ministers rose and fell
every few weeks. One day the Sultan, '"when in a brave
mood, called to office a bellicose Grand Vizier, and the
next, when in a less heroic mood, he banished him. At
such times he seemed to repent of having sent the Rus-
sian Resident to the Seven Towers so hastily. But these
lucid intervals were short-lived. The French Ambas-
sador saw to it that no pacific Grand Vizier stayed in
office, and the Sultan's favourites, upon whom the French
arguments and presents were lavished, in their cups
talked of nothing but war. The English ambassador,
when all hopes of an accommodation were lost, renewed
his efforts on M. Obreskoffs behalf, entreating the Porte,
in the King's name, that he should be conducted safely
to the Russian frontier or by sea to Italy, on account of
his precarious health. His petition was well received,
and the Porte proved so indulgent as to change the Rus-
sian Minister's prison, transferring him from the Seven
Towers to the house of the Keeper.1 There he was
1 John Murray to the Earl of Shelburne, Dec. i, 1768.